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insist upon this. On the other side, unions encourage their members
to give preference to employment by federated firms. There is a
local Joint Council for the Building Industry which deals with rela-
tions between employers and workers in the district. Disputes are
referred to it for settlement, but it has had very little work to do in
this sphere for several years.
In the omnibus service andasection of the motor industry the growth
of trade unionism has been much more recent and much more rapid
than in the industries already mentioned. The Transport and General
Workers Union is the chief organization in both these industries,
and mainly as a result of its activities in them it now has a member-
ship in Oxford of between four and five thousand. It employs a
full-time organizer here appointed by the union's head-quarters.
The union does not cater for skilled men and its organization is
looser than that of a craft union. Fluctuations in membership are
therefore apt to be more violent and control over the members more
difficult to enforce. It has, however, been very successful in Oxford
in recent years in building up its membership. In 193 5 only a hand-
ful of the busmen were organized, whereas now practically all the
men who are eligible belong to the union. This achievement has
largely been due to adroit handling by the union of disputes which
have arisen between the omnibus company and the men. There has
been a rather similar course of events in the Pressed Steel works. As
a result of a strike in the summer of 1934 the company recognized
the union, which until then had had a very small membership in the
plant. Now, most of the departments in the works are fully organized,
and through the shop-steward system the union plays an active part
in the relations between the workers and the management. The
majority of the draughtsmen, the pattern makers, and the fitters and
die workers are also organized in their appropriate unions.
The position in the Morris works is in strong contrast. The com-
pany does not recognize trade unionism in any of its plants and, as
far as its Oxford factories are concerned, the number of trade union-
ists among the workers is negligible. The failure of the union to
make headway against the attitude of this company, as it did in the
case of the Pressed Steel Company, is said to be partly due to the
preponderance of local workers in the Morris plants. These men
lack the tradition of trade unionism which is behind many of the
workers in the Pressed Steel works, who come largely from areas
like South Wales where organization is widespread. It is probable,
too, that the advantages, such as the holidays with pay scheme, which
Morris employees enjoy, make union propaganda ineffective, as